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reminds us of certain ghastly photographs published during
the American War, which had been taken on the field of
battle. They gave a more forcible impression of the horrors
of war than the most thrilling pictures drawn from the fancy.
In such cases we only wish the narrator to stand as much
as possible on one side, and just draw up a bit of the
curtain which conceals his gallery of horrors.
It is time, however, to say enough of ' Robinson Crusoe'
to justify its traditional Superiority to De Foe's other
writings. The charm, as some critics say, is difficult to
analyse ; and I do not profess to demonstrate mathemati-
cally that it must necessarily be, what it is, the most fasci-
nating boy's book ever written, and one which older critics
may study with delight. The most obvious advantage over
the secondary novels lies in the unique situation. Lamb,
in the passage from which I have quoted, gracefully evades
this point. 'Are there no solitudes,' he says, ( out of the
cave and the desert ? or cannot the heart, in the midst of
crowds, feel frightfully alone ? ' Singleton, he suggests, is
alone with pirates less merciful than the howling monsters,
the devilish serpents, and ill-gendered creatures of De Foe's
deserts. Colonel Jack is alone amidst the London thieves
when he goes to bury his treasures in the hollow tree. This
is prettily said; but it suggests rather what another writer
might have made of De Foe's heroes, than what De Foe
made of them himself. Singleton, it is true, is alone amongst
the pirates, but he takes to them as naturally as a fish takes
to the water, and, indeed, finds them a good, honest,
respectable, stupid sort of people. They stick by him and
he by them, and we are never made to feel the real horrors
of his position. Colonel Jack might, in other hands, have
become an Oliver Twist, less real perhaps than De Foe has
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